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World." In terms not altogether nattering to the na- 
tions involved, the writer calls attention to the treaties 
"forced upon Japan" by foreign nations a half century 
ago, and, furthermore, to the fact that since the restora- 
tion in 1862 the problem of most importance for the 
Japanese government has been the revision of those 
treaties. The effort to accomplish these revisions con- 
stituted the turning point in the relations between Japan 
and other nations. The final step that placed Japan 
among the world powers was the revision of the treaty 
with England in June, 1889. The article sets forth the 
reasons why Japan entered this present war, and reveals 
a degree of smug satisfaction at the prosperity which 
has already come to Japan in consequence. Further- 
more, the writer frankly avows the spirit of "revenge" 
which actuated Japan in the decision. The writer 
admits that in China there are British subjects attempt- 
ing to checkmate the development of the Japanese in 
China, but he does not anticipate any conflict with Eng- 
land on that account. He seems to be gratified that the 
alliance of Japan with England and Russia is maintain- 
ing the "balance of power" in the East, and adds that 
if there were no such alliance, "Japan would have had 
to make naval preparation against England, which 
would mean the expansion of the Japanese navy beyond 
her resources." It sounds strange to read from such 
an authority that the war with Russia "broke out as 
there was a slight misunderstanding between both na- 
tions." But our chief interest in the matter is that one 
cannot help feeling that between the lines the distin- 
guished Japanese is urging his people to prepare them- 
selves to take a more exclusively controlling hand in 
the affairs of China. 

Secretary Lansing's note to Peking, June 7, seems to 
the rest of the world to be an inoffensive epistle. It ex- 
pressed regret at the dissension in China, and "a sincere 
desire that tranquillity and political coordination be 
forthwith established." Our personal opinion is, that 
the note served a real purpose by strengthening the re- 
publican forces, and helping to defeat the wild attempt 
to restore the monarchy. But the leading editorial of 
the weekly edition of the Japan Times, June 16, refer- 
ring to the letter and intending to be fair and friendly 
to the United States, closes with these not altogether 
insignificant words, "We ardently hope America has not 
made a mistake." There are many evidences of resent- 
ment on the part of less friendly Japanese journals. 
And Vice-Admiral Sato, Director of the Naval Staff 
College at Tokio, has recently expressed the view that 
there can be little "mutual love and reverence" between 
nations where there is "a wide disparity in national 
strength and wealth;" and he believes, therefore, that 
"Japan should steadily increase her navy." 

A Japanese Commission is on its way to Washington. 



It is thought by a number of writers that this Commis- 
sion will, among other things, stand for the preeminence 
of the Japanese in the Orient. In any event, the mili- 
tary party of Japan is a direct outgrowth of the Prus- 
sian system, and during the last quarter of a century 
this imperialistic group has become powerful, how pow- 
erful remains to be seen. There seems little doubt that 
this Prussian-Japanese group has not looked with dis- 
favor upon the forces making for disruption in China. 
In the light of these facts, we are all greatly interested 
in the visit of the Japanese Commission to America, and 
we hope and believe that out of it will come a clearer 
understanding and a finer cooperative spirit between the 
anti-imperialistic elements within the group of nations 
bordering on the Pacific. 



EDITOBAL NOTES 



Our New Link 
with the 
Far East. 



Partly through the efforts of the 
American Peace Society and its mem- 
bers, a "Correspondence and Publicity 
Bureau" was established April 2 by the Japan Peace 
Society and the American Peace Society of Japan. The 
main object of this Bureau is to act as go-between and 
interpreter in an unofficial sense between this country 
and Japan and to effect a better understanding between 
the two nations. This object is evident in the following 
list of activities in which the Bureau will engage as its 
means permit: 

1. Correspondence in both countries with individuals, 
peace societies, business organizations, and so forth. 

2. Exchange of newspaper clippings, periodicals, pamph- 
lets, etc., which will rightly interpret the one nation to the 
other. 

3. Translation and publication of literature which will 
further the objects of the two founding societies. 

4. Furnishing the press and other publications in Japan 
and abroad with material calculated to remove misunder- 
standings and which are of general interest 

5. Arranging interviews between foreign visitors to Japan 
and leaders of thought in that country. 

6. Enlisting the cooperation of editors and correspondents 
of leading newspapers so that material in which the Bureau 
is interested may appear as often as possible. 

7. Equipment of a library and reading-rooms for the pro- 
pagation of current thought on various aspects of interna- 
tional relations. 

8. Arranging for study groups, conferences, and lectures. 

For the present the official organ of the Bureau will 
be The Japan Peace Movement (foreign subscriptions, 
one year, $.40), published in Japanese and English by 
the two societies mentioned, at 6 Yamashiro Cho, Kyo- 
bashiku, Tokyo, Japan. The office of the General Secre- 
tary of the movement, Mr. Isamu Kawakami, is 10 
Omote Sarugaku Cho, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 

It is too early to estimate accurately the benefit of 
such a Bureau as this, but the spirit which has animated 
these two societies in its creation, as well as those of our 
members who have generously contributed for its sup- 
port, augurs well indeed for its success. It will do 
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much, it is to be hoped, to remove that "curse of Babel" 
which, in rendering our words unintelligible, causes mis- 
understandings innumerable as to thought and sentiment 
to arise between the two neighbors of the Pacific. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the words 
of Mr. Alcan Hirsch, a consulting engineer of New York 
City, who has recently been invited by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to superintend the construction and first opera- 
tion of the Japan Dyestuff Manufacturing Company, 
and who has spent much time in Japan in this work. 
He says: 

The first thing that should be done in the promotion of 
international friendship with Japan is the creation of a 
direct news service between this country and Japan. At 
present not more than twenty words a day of news are sent 
direct to Japan from the United States, or come here from 
Japan, because the cable rate between Tokyo and New York 
is $1.33 a word, including address and signature. The news 
is handled by exchange agencies, and the control of it is not 
in the hands of the United States Government at all. The 
result of this situation is that unfavorable news, tending to 
aggravate ill feeling between the two nations, is invariably 
cabled, whereas news of a favorable nature rarely arrives. 



An International We hope our readers have studied 
Directorate. w j^ n gome care j) r Alpheus Henry 

Snow's article, entitled "International 
Legislation and Administration,", in the July number 
of this journal, and that they will study with equal care 
Dr. James Brown Scott's contribution, beginning on 
page 235 of this issue. A peace made on the definite 
agreement that an international directorate would be 
instituted after the war might well leave many difficult 
matters unsolved, since a means would thus have been 
provided for solving them gradually and scientifically. 
Of course every question that can be postponed makes a 
treaty of peace easier, and doubtless most of these ques- 
tions, if attempted to be settled in the treaty of peace, 
would not and could not be settled right. Some of our 
correspondents have suggested that the proper course for 
the United States to take is to try to get the great powers, 
or at least those who are actually engaged in the bellig- 
erent operations, to agree while the war is going on to 
the principle of an international direction to be insti- 
tuted after the war. Mature reflection is convincing 
a number of our readers that it is vital that this should 
now be attempted. In the first place, there seems to be 
little possibility of a peace being brought about in any 
other way, unless by some miracle or the discovery of 
some instrument of destruction by one side which the 
other could not duplicate, one side or the other being 
absolutely beaten or starved out. In the second place, 
any peace made by diplomats after the old manner of 
making peace treaties would almost certainly be ar- 
ranged with a view to further war. If all the diplomats 
engaged knew that their activities at the Peace Confer- 
ence were to be scrutinized and publicly discussed by 



an international directorate, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that most of them would conclude that honesty 
is the best policy, and act accordingly. Somehow the 
old system must be throttled at the source. The only 
way to fight an old rotten system is to agree upon a new 
system which will correct and supplant the old one, and 
then push the new system through. The nations are 
now enmeshed in this horrible old system of secrecy 
and a balance of power, and all must extricate them- 
selves by simultaneously agreeing upon some sort of a 
new system of publicity and international direction. 

The American Peace Society exists to promote some 
finer international method than the utterly discredited 
method of secret diplomacy or the method of physical 
force. This, we grant, is a big job, and requires end- 
less struggle, misunderstanding, patience, and accom- 
modation. There are many powerful interests opposed 
to any plan that will subject them to the limelight of 
international examination and conciliation. There will 
be many to pooh-pooh the idea of any kind of interna- 
tional direction. We can expect little support from the 
radical pacifists crying for an immediate peace or from 
the men who control the invested interests. We shall 
probably be looked upon as "visionary reformers" for a 
long time. But the work of reconstructing human soci- 
ety by abolishing false institutions and ideas which 
lead to war, and of erecting in their places worthy in- 
stitutions and ideas for the promotion of justice and the 
establishment of a rational peace, will go on. 



German The terms of a possible peace are yet 

Democracy undecided in detail, but the issue is 

and Peace. 

clearing, unless all signs are wrong. 

England has voiced disturbing requirements from time 
to time in regard to the African colonies, and Prance 
still cries for indemnities and restitutions that do not 
gibe with the fine and forward-looking provisions of the 
new Russian Government for a pooling of all interests in 
such matters ; but the real issue back of all these minor 
things narrows down encouragingly. Lloyd George, in 
his speech in Glasgow in June, announced, whether in- 
tentionally or not, the true terms which, it may confi- 
dently be stated, would end the war within a short time 
if they were granted. These are embraced in one possi- 
ble fact — a government in Germany democratic in effect. 
He said: 

No one wishes to dictate to the German people the form 
of government under which they choose to live. But it is 
right, we should say, that we will enter into negotiations 
with a free government of Germany with a different atti- 
tude of mind and a different temper and different spirit and 
with less suspicion and more confidence than we should with 
a government whom we feel today to be dominated by th« 
aggressive and arrogant spirit of Prussian militarism. All 
the Allied Governments will, in my judgment, be acting 
wisely if they draw that distinction in their general attitude 
toward the discussion of peace terms, 
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"This," he added, "will constitute the best guarantee 
of peace in Europe and in the world that we can hope to 
secure." And Germany's guarantee of a durable peace — 
any guarantee that would be respected and trusted by all 
nations — would virtually end the war the day after it 
was given. 

Considered broadly, what other guarantee could Ger- 
many give that would satisfy all? Her good faith has 
been bankrupted by her military party. Her leaders 
have earned for themselves a deep distrust that no one 
act of theirs can dispel. But were these, whether volun- 
tarily or at the compulsion of the German populace, to 
relinquish their power, to place Germany in the hands 
of the people, that distrust would vanish as the morning 
mists. 

The war may drag itself out to a different ending, one 
not so satisfactory, far more costly, hideously destructive 
to victor and conquered. But the fact is there: it can 
end today. It can end any day when odious autocracy 
is conclusively destroyed in Germany. That is the writ- 
ing on the wall. All the nations see and understand 
that this is so, save Germany, and Germany is seeking 
a Daniel to interpret for her the signs. 



German Camouflage in warfare is the art of 

Camouflage g0 disguising the instruments of war 

of Peace. ^at ^gy w ^ j^ jj^ peaceful and 

harmless objects. The Hohenzollern variety of camou- 
flage, which might, in contrast, be called the camouflage 
of peace, is the art of so disguising possible steps to 
peace that they will appear warlike and dangerous. An 
example of this occurs in the Kolnische Zeitung's recent 
discussion of the need of a Eusso-Japanese-German al- 
liance : 

Of course, such a coalition is, at bottom, another "syndi- 
cate for the division of the world." But the object of the 
political map of the earth is not to remain unaltered ; the 
utmost German devotion to peace would not dispose of the 
aggressive Imperialism of the others, but would merely per- 
mit Germany's development to decay. We have the choice 
between being full partners in the future syndicate for the 
division of the world or of being despised outsiders. 

So long as the German Government can convince its 
subjects, with the aid of such camouflage, that the aim 
of the Allies is the crushing of Germany and making 
of her a despised outsider, so long will those people fight 
on with increasing bitterness. Our first and greatest 
task in the defeat of German autocracy is to dispel this 
camouflage by honest and straightforward policies, so 
honest and so straightforward that even the deceived 
Germans cannot mistake them. Thus, our willingness 
to "observe with proud punctilio the principles of right 
and of fair play we profess to be fighting for" will be 
our strongest and surest weapon in hastening the end 
of the war. 



Businesslike If wa r must be fought, there is hardly 

Warfare. a s ixigl e humanitarian who would not 

wish it to be as businesslike a business, 
as direct, certain and final as is humanly possible. No 
war is so cruel as a bungling war, none is so devastating 
of many efforts towards world betterment. It is there- 
fore encouraging to note the praise which Howard Cof- 
fin, chairman of the Aircraft Production Board, bestows 
upon the officers of the United States Signal Corps and 
upon the House Military Affairs Committee for their 
respective efficiency in preparing and in approving the 
$640,000,000 Bill for the Government Aircraft Pro- 
gram. This is the largest single appropriation that 
Congress has ever been asked to approve. It is said to 
be of vital import to the Allies at present, providing, as 
it does, for supremacy in the air on the Western battle 
front. Such supremacy means clean and crushing war- 
fare, the quickest, most humane, and most decisive 
possible in that realm of seeming endless slaughter. 

Since this country must make war, it is fervently to 
be prayed that it strike its blows effectively, with utmost 
strength, and timely. Such work as has so far been ac- 
complished upon the air fleet bill will directly accom- 
plish these ends. Our duty as a nation is to perform 
as cleanly and effectively as possible the task upon 
which we have engaged ourselves. Let it be done well, 
and done speedily that the whole dirty business may be 
over as soon as possible. 



In newspapers of June 14 appeared 



International 

International an article signed by one "Kyley Gran- 

Justice, non," which is as perfect, an example 

of that international discourtesy which defeats interna- 
tional justice as one is likely to find, even in the United 
States. It is the sort of article to make one somewhat 
dubious as to the unsullied virtue of our "freedom of 
the press." This article, woven of rumor and ground- 
less allegation, purports to "unearth" a "plot" upon the 
part of the Mexican Government to negotiate for a loan 
of $100,000,000 from the United States. The idiocy 
of calling a proposed loan a plot is skillfully concealed 
in a mass of unsubstantiated rumor to the effect that 
President Carranza and his Cabinet (who are designated 
in plain English as "grafters") are desperately in need 
of money and are sending emissaries "to spy out the 
situation and thump the melon" of our $7,000,000,000 
loan. 

We do not profess a complete knowledge of the facts 
that underlie this putrid attack upon our nearest neigh- 
bor, but the article in question, if its facts are to be 
believed, boils down to this : 

Mexico needs money. Mexico is inclined to side with 
the United States (as many of the other American 
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Kepublics have dome) against Germany. President 
Carranza is gradually learning that we mean him and 
his government no harm, and would help as we can. 
We are loaning money to nations in desperate straits 
that are to be counted among our Allies. Mexico wants 
a loan of $100,000,000. These are all the facts given, 
but they are given in such a manner as to destroy any 
suspicion that the writer wishes them to be calmly and 
kindly considered. As a specimen of the manner in 
which they are distorted, one example is enough. The 
plain fact that, if Mexico proved unfriendly to us and 
hostile to us in our present emergency, we would be 
compelled to take active steps against that country, is 



presented thus : "The President will not use a club on 
Carranza unless it is necessary; but I happen to know 
that if Mr. Wilson should find himself driven into a 
corner where he would be forced to discipline Carranza, 
he would abandon all regret and wield his club so glad- 
somely and handsomely that one problem at least would 
never rise again." 

This sort of talk is a disgrace to the United States. 
It is rank international discourtesy to one whom we 
have pronounced our friend. It is a disgrace to the press 
generally, and a crowning disgrace to the otherwise 
reputable newspapers that publish it. It is worse than 
a lie, for it is a pollution and debauchery of truth. 



THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS 

By JAMES BKOWN SCOTT 

In the society of nations, as at present organized, there 
is no central authority, and there is nobody author- 
ized to speak and to act for the society as a whole. The 
maintenance of international law depends upon the en- 
lightened judgment and good faith of the different 
nations. Each acts for itself, but in so doing it acts for 
all, because the right of one is the right of all, and the 
duty to one, unless it be based upon a special treaty, is 
the duty of all. 

Although we recognize that all nations are equal be- 
fore, in, and under law, and that each is sovereign, free, 
and independent, we must nevertheless recognize that 
they are in fact interdependent, that the interest of all is 
superior to the interest of any one, however powerful, 
and that therefore the interest of the society of na- 
tions — that is to say, of the nations in association, be- 
cause they must associate unless they are to exist in 
isolation — is greater than the interest of any one. We 
must become conscious of the existence of the nations in 
society and of the rights in association or in society, and 
of the rights of the latter as against the privileges or 
rights of the individual States. 

I do not need to prove by an old saw or modern in- 
stance that there is such a thing as the society of na- 
tions, because I refer to the book and chapter in which 
its existence and the purposes for which it exists are 
authoritatively stated, and this particular book and 
chapter is the joint product of all the civilized States, 
accepting and applying international law in their mu- 
tual relations, invited to and participating in the First 
and Second Peace Conferences held at The Hague in 
1899 and 1907. The preamble to the Peaceful Settle- 
ment Convention not only states the existence of the 
Society, but the reason for its existence, finding that 
reason to consist in the solidarity of nations which is 
required and desired to effect the purposes required by 
their solidarity. The preamble states the powers par- 
ticipating in the conferences as recognizing "the solidar- 
ity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations." This simple statement appears to me to be as 
fundamental as it is simple. In the first place, it recog- 
nizes the interests of all as opposed to the interests of 
any one ; in the second place, it recognizes that the in- 



terests of the whole are the bond uniting the nations; 
in the third place, it states, it does not argue, the ex- 
istence of the society of nations, and, finally, in the 
fourth place, it limits the society to the civilized na- 
tions, which to me at least seems to imply that a nation 
cannot be civilized without belonging to the society and 
without recognizing the solidarity, that is to say, the 
interests, of the whole as superior to its own particular 
interests. 

It is not necessary that the nations should meet in 
conference and declare in a formal treaty that the high 
contracting parties recognize that there are such bodies 
politic as civilized nations, that these civilized nations 
are members of the society of nations, and that the 
society of nations is united by the solidarity of interests 
of the nations as a whole as distinct from the interests 
of a particular nation. The society of nations only 
needs to become conscious of its existence in order to 
perceive that it is a body politic, and in order to draw 
the necessary conclusions from its existence as a body 
politic. 

If we turn to the Pacific Settlement Convention and 
analyze the preamble, we find that the powers, through 
their accredited delegates, express in the first two para- 
graphs of the preamble their purpose, stating their 
countries to be "animated by a strong desire to concert 
for the maintenance of the general peace," and, because 
of this desire, "resolved to second by their best efforts 
the friendly settlement of international disputes" — that 
is to sav, they first express a desire and then a determina- 
tion. They next recognize, as I have previously stated, 
the solidarity which unites the members of the society 
of civilized nations, and by so doing they state at one 
and the same time the existence of the society and the 
bond which holds its members together. This bond they 
called solidarity, which I have interpreted to mean the 
interests of all as distinct from the interests of one, and 
which may therefore be called the community of inter- 
ests as distinguished from particular or separate inter- 
ests. Or, to express it in a more general and perhaps 
more definite form, the preamble to the Pinal Act of the 
First Conference states that it was convoked by his 
Majesty, the Emperor of All the Eussias, "in the best 
interests of humanity," and the preamble of the Second 
Conference of 1907 states that it was convoked "for the 
purpose of giving a fresh development to the humani- 



